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interest; and here the book has more direct 
bearing upon present-day affairs. 

The average reader will turn with most interest 
to the third section, “The Future”; and in it he 
will find much to stimulate thought. It would 
be too much to expect a general agreement with 
all the views advanced by the author; but whether 
one differs from him or not, his book will serve 
a useful purpose in compelling people to think 
out certain problems which must arise before 
many months have passed. Sir Oliver Lodge is 
frankly an optimist; but his optimism does not 
blind him to the difficulties which will lie before 
this country when the war is over. He discusses 
the question of social unrest, traces its roots in 
the present industrial conditions, and suggests 
one or two points at which improvements might 
be made; but the limited space at his disposal 
has obviously led to a curtailment of this part 
of the book. He asks that science shall not be 
forced “ to grub along like a sort of Cinderella, 
called in occasionally when the housework has 
to be done, but otherwise left to sit among the 
ashes and brood ” ; but the turn of his phrases 
seems to hint that, like most of us, he has little 
hope of any immediate improvement in this 
direction. 

Apart altogether from its subject-matter, the 
volume is interesting as a revelation of the feel¬ 
ings of one of the older generation. Sir Oliver 
Lodge is clearly one of those who were well 
acquainted with “the lovable, friendly, and 
homely past aspects of the majority of our 
present foes”; and, lulled by these recollections, 
he failed to notice that the modern German has 
but little resemblance to his forefathers. Natur¬ 
ally the revelations of the war have shocked him, 
and he strives pathetically to readjust his views. 
He is plain-spoken in his indignation at the 
methods employed by the Germans in the cam¬ 
paign; but when he comes to the question of 
the settlement after the war, there appears, not 
too vaguely, the firm belief that madness will 
depart and leave us once more with the kindly 
Germans of his earlier recollections. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s conclusions may or may not 
be right, and it certainly seems to be risking a 
good deal upon a gambler’s chance. The essen¬ 
tial condition of peace is the security of Europe 
for the next generation; and if the German people 
emerge from their ordeal in a better frame of 
mind it will be all to the good; but it would be 
criminal to leave them with their teeth undrawn 
merely on the chance that they might re-acquire 
the old characteristics which they have evidently 
lost. It is no use telling us that “an enormous 
amount of what they are committing just now 
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has nothing to do with their soul.” A nation 
whose soul is so aloof from “what they are com¬ 
mitting ” might just as well have no soul at 
all. The matter cannot be shuffled off on to the 
back of Prussia alone. The criminal statistics 
of Germany before the war were a sufficient 
danger signal; and, as to the South German type, 
the Bavarians had a bad reputation in 1870, and 
have gained a worse one during the present cam¬ 
paign. One may regret the past, in common 
with Sir Oliver Lodge, but it is useless to blind 
ourselves to the fact that we are dealing with 
a different kind of nation to-day. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Soils: their Properties and Management. By 
Prof. T. L. Lyon, Prof. E. O. Fippin, and 
Prof. H. O. Buckman. Pp. xxi + 764. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1915.} Price 8 s. net. 
Prof. Lyon has done well to bring together his 
colleagues in the well-known school of soil tech¬ 
nology at Cornell, and induce them to join in 
producing a book on soil management. The 
result is eminently successful, and will be cordially 
welcomed by all teachers and students of agri¬ 
cultural science. 

Beginning with the general principles of soil 
formation, the authors pass, naturally, to the 
actual soils of the United States, and reproduce 
for this purpose the interesting soil map pub¬ 
lished two years ago by the Bureau of Soils. 
From the soil as a mass they proceed to the 
separate particles, dealing first with chemical and 
physical properties, and then with the relation¬ 
ships to water and temperature. Afterwards they 
turn to the micro-organisms of the soil, and 
finally to the methods of soil management— 
methods by which the soil conditions can be made 
more favourable for the growth of plants. 

The distinguishing feature of the book is the 
extensive use made of the results of recent in¬ 
vestigations in the United States, in this country, 
and on the Continent. On reading the book one 
is struck by the great advance made by soil in¬ 
vestigators during the past ten or fifteen years. 
New points of view, new fields of knowledge, and 
new methods of investigation have all been opened 
up, and the various results are beginning to piece 
together remarkably well. Altogether the out¬ 
look is very hopeful, and if only soil investigators 
could find an elegant name for their subject they 
would soon be assured of an enthusiastic follow¬ 
ing. E. J. Russell. 

The Cures of the Diseased in Forraine Attempts 
of the English Nation. London, 1598. 
Reproduced in facsimile, with introduction and 
notes by C. Singer. Unpaged. (Oxford : At 
the Clarendon Press, 1915.) Price is, 6 d. net. 
The short tract now published in facsimile by 
the Clarendon Press was written by one George 
Wateson, doubtless George Whetstone, the 
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Elizabethan playwright. Hakluyt, in the dedica¬ 
tion to Sir Robert Cecil of the third volume of 
his “Voyages,” refers to this tract, and says that 
he showed it to Dr. William Gilbert, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s physician, who found it “very defective 
and imperfect.” 

The tract is but twenty pages, on the nature, 
diagnosis, and treatment of some of the in¬ 
fections which most heavily scourged seafaring 
men in the tropics in Elizabeth’s time—yellow 
fever, dysentery, erysipelas; something also on 
heat-stroke, prickly heat, and scurvy. We must 
not despise it for its brevity; it is just a tract for 
men in the tropics; just the beginning of 
“tropical medicine”; a childish thing, but com- 
mendably free from superstition and magic. The 
account of scurvy is vivid and practical, and the 
short introduction and notes by Dr. Charles 
Singer are admirably written and full of 
authority. 

It is a strange feeling to have in one’s hands, 
in facsimile, the first English treatise on tropical 
medicine. So many things have been discovered 
since 1598. It was published two years after 
Drake’s death, at Porto Bello, of dysentery. 
Whetstone, in his dedication of the treatise to 
the Queen, says that he is writing from experi¬ 
ence. “ In my injust imprisonment in Spayne, it 
pleased God to afflict me with the Tabardilla 
Pestilence : whereof being in cure, by an especiall 
Physition of that King, I observed his methode 
for the same, and such other Diseases, as have 
perished your Maiestie’s people in the Southerne 
parts.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Organisation of Science. 

I wonder whether other readers of Nature besides 
myself caught the interference fringes from three 
facets of this glittering subject in the issue of Decem¬ 
ber 2? The first was the Royal Society’s advertisement 
for applications for grants for scientific investigations 
from the Government fund; the second, the editorial 
contrast between the rates of pay for legal and for 
scientific services; and the third, the anniversary 
address of the president of the Royal Society, contain¬ 
ing the suggestion that science does not take its place 
in the national organisation because the general public 
looks upon scientific investigation as a hobby. 

What else can the general public do -while men of 
science, in dealing with one another, generally act 
upon the principle that scientific investigation is a 
hobby for which facilities are required, not payment? 
The demonstration afforded by the Government Grant 
Committee and the Committee of Recommendations 
of the British Association is conclusive. The normal 
practice is for these committees to be asked to supply 
a portion—rarely the whole—of the expenses of some 
scientific investigation. The applicants in reply to the 
advertisement will think it meritorious to offer their 
brains and the time required to use them without 
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asking for any payment. That is the true criterion 
of a hobby. So great is the power of science to trans¬ 
form serious occupations into hobbies that even lawyers 
sometimes find themselves astride and ambling with 
the rest. 

In justification of the scientific societies, it may fairly 
be said that they were intended for the riding of 
hobbies, and everything in their constitution and prac¬ 
tice conforms -with that eminently useful ideal. Scien¬ 
tific societies rely very largely upon unpaid work, and 
long may they continue to do so. One of their chief 
attractions is that wdthin their precincts there is a 
respite from the -wearing obligations of debit and 
credit. One cannot find the like about a law court or 
a house of business, where as a rule those who are 
paid most are treated with the highest respect. 

It is the difference between hobby and business that 
brings us to the parting of the ways. If the national 
scientific effort is organised through the agency of 
societies where all the best work, even by the officers, 
is done without any regard to payment, we cannot 
expect the public to look upon science as a business 
into which pecuniary considerations enter. It is, and 
must remain, a hobby. If, on the other hand, there 
should be created a Privy Council for Science, as Sir 
William Crookes suggests, there would be at least a 
permanent staff to -whom the idea of paying for brains 
and time would not be fundamentally repugnant as it 
must be to the officers of a society. 

The idea of scientific investigation as a hobby does 
not necessarily originate with the general public; it is 
indigenous in the older universities, where there are 
a large number of college officials intellectually com¬ 
petent to undertake researches, some of whom do and 
some do not. At Cambridge in my time scientific 
investigation was the occupation of the leisure of men 
whose maintenance was provided by the fees and 
emoluments of teaching. It was as much a hobby as 
chess or photography. There was no sense of collec¬ 
tive responsibility for providing the nation with 
answers to its scientific questions. Scientific researches 
had become an element of competition for rewards of 
various kinds, and some “research students” were 
paid; but the idea of “ making a living ” by scientific 
investigation never reached the surface, though the 
merit acquired by research might weigh in the appoint¬ 
ment to a post for teaching or administration. On the 
contrary, the early agitation for the endowment, of 
research was regarded as finally disposed of by calling 
it the research of endowment, as though the wish to 
be paid were conclusive evidence of insincerity. 

The suggested council will have some difficulty in 
organising adequately paid research. The endowed 
researcher in the national interest must expect an 
occasional audit of an imperious character,, and his 
employers must see their way to act upon it. With 
teaching the difficulty is less. If the students of one 
year do' not respond,'the next year may be more suc¬ 
cessful. It takes just about a lifetime to satisfy our¬ 
selves about our own weaknesses. The responsibility 
is nicely divided; it is just as much the duty of. the 
students to learn as of the lecturer to teach, and neither 
student nor teacher has the material for a considered 
judgment upon the matter. That is why the. “ hobby ” 
svstem, with occasional rewards for exceptional suc¬ 
cess, is so popular. It can be worked best by letting 
things go their own way. 

The present state of things, which all agree. in 
deploring, can be altered by drawing a clear distinction 
between a society’s hobbies and the nation’s purposes, 
and entrusting them to separate administrative 
management. 'Mr. Carnegie has made it clear that 
the financial detachment of a voluntary society , is not 
essential to the successful organisation of scientific 
research. F.R.S. 
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